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From Watson’s Annals, 
THE PRIMITIVE SETTLEMENT OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 
“| trace thy tale 
To the din point where records fail.”’ 

Ir should be grateful to a contemplative and feel- 
ing mind, especially to a descendant of the pilgrim 
settlers of Philade Aphis 1, to revive in the imagination 
such picturesque facts and scenic pictures, as may 
give to the mind’s eye the striking incidents of that 
eventful period. 

We need not resort to fiction “ to adorn our moral 
or to point our tale ;"’ for facts, scattered throughout 
the following pages, will amply sustain the primal By blatant bigotry’s insensate rage.” * 
scene herein atiempted, Preliminaries thus settled, the men and boys 

We are to transport the fancy back to the original choose out their several grounds for their temporary | 
site of Coaquanock,—so called from its border line, | but or cabin, called a cave. While some dig into 
along the margin of the river bank, of lofty spruce- the earth about three feet at the verge of the river 
pines, rivalling in majesty the adjacent common | bank, others apply the axe to clear away the under- 
wood-land foliage of oaks and underbrush ;—thus | Wood or to fell trees, whose limbs and foliage may 
giving to the ME cea pec ull: irily and rarity, even in | supply sides and roofs to their humble dwellings. 
the eyes of the untutored savage, which lovers of the | In other cases, some dug sods, and of them formed 
marvellous might now regard as something propi-| the sides of their huts. ‘I'o these chimnies of grass 
tious.* ‘There we must see the busy landing of fa-| and kneaded clay were sct up,— —and lo! their rude 
milies from the anchored barks, and witness their| house was finished ! Meanwhile, the women, 
chastened joy atonce more feeling their conscious | equally busy in their sphere, had lighted their fire 
tread on ferra Jirma,—the na gravelly s‘rand basing | on the bare earth, and having “ their kettle slung be- 
the front of the precipitous river b: ank. ‘here their 
pious minds felt solemn emotions of gratitude and! pared the meal of homely and frugal fare for the re- 
raise to Him, beneath whose eyes their voyage had | past of the diligent builders. With good ebeer and 
sped—their hearts tendered, they knelt, and praised, ij kindly feelings, all partake of the sylvan feast, 
and prayed!t Thus refreshed, the *y speedily bear off their unshel- 

The beholder might then innocently smile to see! tered furniture and goods to their several eabins, and 
the unskilled efforts of men, women and children, | feel themselves housed and settled for a season, 


pious leader, like Christian David, at the first settle- 
into the first tree, exclaiming. * Here bath the spar- 
self, even thine altars, O Lord God of Hosts!’ 
pressed by the founder, they could not but consider 


themselves escaped from persecution, no longer like 
their fathers, 


‘* Vex'd from age to age 





‘* Where homes of humble form and structure rude 


scramblinz up the acclivity to atiain the level of the | 
Raise sweet society in solitude,’’ 


elevated p'atform. The river banks then, like the 
sot te ties Miettin’ si ities le i 
woody banks at « the Bake-house, now near Po In due time, the mind devoted to better aceomoada- 


quesink creek— ‘tion seeks for its permanent setdement. ‘Then the 


* All shage’d with wood, 
mo re twisted rootsin many a fold, 


- * ¥9- . . . 
' ta? uc i F rie rees < rawing ot "uSnh- 
I hrough moss, disputed room for hold. much labour, by felling of trees und drawing off brush 


wood, forms a way nrsagt which to draw his 
7 ‘lengthening chain,” whereby the city plot is made. 
sada the dark ever-greens; there they meet the 

add : | Lots are then to be covered with houses; and much 
welcome salutations of the red natives, —both in mu- ; 

; Diese of their material is to be found on the spot, Soon, 
tual wonder stand, and ruminate, and gaze. Then! 
therefore the echoing woods resound with the labor 
the exploring eve, ranging on objects all around, be- 


; ing axe and the crash of falling tees. “The wonder- 
holds behind them, interminable woods and hanging | cel le 
, oa -/ ing population of the forest are amazed at this first 
grape vines, &c.,—*a boundless contiguity — of 


shade,”’—and below them, on the limpid stream, 
their own ships amid the paddling canoes of the In- 
dians. All has the air of novelty and surprise. 


Their spirits feel many stirring emotions :—joy for 


Such impediments overcome, they gathered be- 


break of their longe—lone silence,—and starting here 
and flying there,x—beasts and birds,— excellent ey 
diet and a luxury to Europeans living under the pro- 


hibition of ** o: ame laws, Woate shot down atfre yuent 


. . . ' oceasions,—even while the main design was to elear 
safe arrival,—a lively sense of inhaling a new and “ : 

¢ away the dee p embarrassments o f the sil.t Even 
the re pules, deadly and venomous, here first felt the 
assault of the prime ‘val curse,—and “the serpent’s 
But although the astonished te- 


g?nial air,so necessary after the restrictions and 
sickness of sea life; even a momentary sadness might 
agitate the bosom from the sense that they were de- 
void of all the wonted accomodation and comforts of 
former home and civilization; but the prevalent 
sense of escape from ** woful Europe,” was an anti- 
dote, always at hand, to repress any murmurings. 
Sustained by a predetermined courage to subdue 


all difficulties, and animated by future hopes of do- 


head is crushed !’ 
nants of the forest thus feel and fear the busy stir of 
man throughout the day, andiind in him an enemy 
before unknown, we may suppose they were not im- 
mediately to be driven from their favorite haunts, but 
long and frequent would they linger round their 
wonted securities in the darkness and silence of 
night. It was therefore no strange thing with the 
primitive population to hear occasion: ly at safe dis- 
itances.— “the fox’s bark, or wolf’s lugubrious 


mestic comforts and of social prosperity and happi- 
ness, all join ina ready resolution to give mutual 
aid to every errs for individual eee bene- 
fit. Huts and caves a 
paramount athe alae. 'T'o this object, trees and 


yom tly resolved on as of : 
"I | howl.”’ 


i i ' When buildings had thus heen generally started, 
* The Indians eall it Quequenaku, which means the | ond the ‘clearings’ and the “burnings” of the 
‘grove of tall pines.” This for sake of enphony, we 
have contracted into Coaquanock. Such pines among * Some of these huts were so well constructed as to 
other forest trees is an adinitted rarity. ‘The Astrological | |ast for several years afterwards,—not only serving the 
signs of Philadelphia by Taylor, will be given in anoth-| wants of succeeding emigrants, but in several cases, 
er oe He says: used by sume of base sort, in aftertime, as homes good 
‘A city built with such propitious rays, /enough for low minds, 
Will stand to see old walls and happy days | +Pastorius’ MS., in my possession, expressly says, he 
+ The wife of the Governor, Thomas Lloyd, as soon | was often lost in the woods and brush, in going from his 
as she landed, knelt down, and earnestiy prayed the | eave to Bom’s house, south-east corner of Chestnut and 
blessing of heaven on the future colony. ; Third streets, where he procured his bread. 
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Ts GPa 
underwood must be levelled. At the moment of 
such a beginning, we can readily imagine that some/ mark, in rude lines, tthe originals of the present 


row found an house and the swallow a nest for him- 


and perplexities of “ woful Europe,” as feelingly ex- | 


busy, bustling era begins! First the surveyor, with} 





NUMBER 20. 


ET, CORNER OF MERCHANT STREET. 


“brushwood” and “ undergrowth,’ had begun to 





| paved and stately streets, we may well imagine the 


ment of his Christian community, strikes his axe | cheerful greetings which psssed among the settlers 


as they met, or surveyed each others’ progress. Of- 
ten they must have reciprocally lent each other aid 
lin “raisings” and the heavy operations requiriug 


Here, in the * sweet quiet,” freed from the hurries| many hands. How busy then the brick makers,— 


| what perpetual burnings of their smoking kilns,— 
| what frequent arrivals and departures of small eraft 
from the Jerseys, previously settled,—of boards and 
slabs from their saw-mills, ere the Pennsylvania 
mills began, 

We know there were many inequalities in the 
surface of the city plot then, which we do not perceive 
now. Some hills were to reduce, and several }&w 
| or miry places to fill up ordrain off. In many pla- 


+! ces, the most de tiehtful rural beauties, formed by ar- 


boreous clumps, were utterly effaced by “ clearings 
and burnings.”” Even solitary trees of sublime gran- 
deur were not spared, from the then prevalent opin- 
ion, that dense foliage and shades would conduce to 
fevers. So general was the havoc in process of time, 
that none remained of all the crowded forest, save a 
cluster of black walnut trees, which, till of late years 
stood opposite the State-house on Chestnut street, 
and guided the stranger to that once venerable edi- 


tween two poles upon a stick transverse,” thus pre-| fice. 


In that day the greater part of the houses first 
built lay south of High street and northward of Dock 
creck,—then called « the Swamp,” beeause of the 
creek which flowed through it, having had near its 
mouth a low and swampy margin, covered with 
swamp-whortleberries, &c. ‘Tne ereek itself was 
supplied by several springs flowing into i.7 At the 
mouth of this creek was a ferry, at the Blue Anchor 
Inn, for conveying passengers over to the opposite 
reclining bank, called * Society Hill.” Lt continued 
in use until they formeda * canseway”’ along the. 
line of Front street across the Dock creek swamp. 
The same Inn was memorable as the landing place 
of the illustrious founder, who came there in a boat 
from Chester and first set his foot ashore on the 
“low sandy beach” then there, and long afterwards 
occupied as the * public landing” for the general uses 
of the city j 

Their erat bridge, and their then first means of a 

art-road leading to the west, was a wooden structure 
laic acCrOSS the Doek ercek,—where the tide then 
ebbed and flowed, at mpees alley and Chestnut 
street.t ‘The creek at the same time traversed the 
crounds ealled * iene valley,” leading to Fourth 
and High street. and on the northern side of High 
street, westward of Fourth street, it formed a great 
pond, filled with spatterdocks, and surrounded with 
natural shrubbery. ‘This pond was a great asylum 
for wild ducks and pickin ee the wild duck 
squadrons ride !’’—and often they were shot. Fish 
seeks coming up with the high tides, were occasionally 
angled the 


Another great duck pond lay in the rear of Chris 
Church, and thence extended beyond the rear of the 
first Baptist-meeting. At that pend, a well founded 
tradition relates, an Indian feast was celebrate: 
On that oceasion the Indians, to amuse W illiam Penn, 
and to show their agility in running and leaping, per- 
formed a foot race round the entire pond. Diverging 
from Dock creck, (at Girard’s bank, once a _ place for 
small vessels.) ran a water course through what was 


* The last of these, which stood in front of J. Ridg- 
| way’s office, was cut down in 1818. I have preserved a 
relic of it. 
| The locality of several of those springs I have else- 
| where designated. 
t The writer has now an urn of oak, made from a 
piece of the butment wharf, which la 1y there, six feet un- 


i der the present surface, 140 years. 
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aftafwardg a@léd + Beek’s Hollow,” near Fourth | parts, exhausted the animal, and he at length stopped any single overthrow, however great. Unparalleled 
and Walnut street and theuce bythe African church | for an instant breathless, and turned round to gaze) as were the miseries which they had suffered in the 
iw Pitth streat, throuch the “+ Potter’s-field,”” to the site upon his unfortunate master. I hevan to fear 1 also! sja tohter of their kindred, the loss of their property 
of the present Dr. Wilson’s Church, where it termi-| was going to rece ive some punishment for my awk-! and their hones, the annihilation of their power, the 
nated in another duck pond, | wardness : but, after resting a moment, he again pro-| destruetion of their capital city, and in the devastation 

As buildings and comforts progressed, soon they ceeded. In the mean time [ had been enabled to re-| of their country by ‘Titus—yet the fugitive and exiled 
turned their attention to public edifices. The F riends’ | cover the rein, as well as to place myself once more! Jews soon resorted again to their native soil; and 
meeting, built at Centre Square, lay far beyond the | in an upright posture, and we continue “| our Way al} sixty years had seareely elapsed, when, deceived by 
verge of population, and often, when the early set-| increased speed. an imposter, allured by the hope of a triumphant 
ers were visiting it by the usual eart-road from the} «his accident had thrown me back so greatly, Messiah, and excited to revolt by intolerable oppres- 


town, they saw it traversed before them by deer and | a it no traces of the rest of the party, were to be ston, they strove, by a vigorous and united, but fran- 


wild turkey s. Their first prison was “the hire xd | seen, nor could I hear the sound of the bells fasten- | tic effort, to recover Judea—to east off the power of 
house of Patrick Robinson,” in Second Street, a lit-| ed round the necks of the deer. The fear of being} the Romans, whieh had every where crushed them. 
tle north of High Street ;—and the first that the city | entirely left behind, and the situation I should then} and to rescue themselves and their country frons 
held in fee simple, was situated on the site of the pre- | be in, made me regardless of every thing, and I urg-|ruin. A war, which their enthusiasm and despera- 
sent Jersey Market, a litle eastward of Second | eq on the deer to the utmost. I was now crossing | ton alike protracted for two years, andin which ex- 
Street. Between it and Front Street was once a} 4 thick wood of firs, which proved a constant impe- | elusive of a vast number that perished by famine, and 
‘grassy sward, close cropped by nibbling sheep, | diment to my progress, Gi ‘ting entangled among | sickness, and fire, five hundr ed and ‘ighty thousand 
retained there till slain and sold, by one Crone, from | the trees, and being jilted, beside attending to the! Jews are said to have been slain,—teriminated tn their 
the moveable shambles set there on Market days. | balancing of the pulk, to steer clear of these, the | entire discomfiture and final banishment.  ‘Phey 
Near there stood Penn’s low two-story house, in| tack was still more difficult for one so inexperienced; | were so beset on every side, and cut down in de. 
Letitia Court; before which was the * Governor’s| and in the course of a mile | had so many overturns | tached portions by the Roman soldiers, th t, in the 
Gate,” where the proclamations of the day were | that at last I eared very little about them. Presently | words of a heathen historian, very few of them es- 
made by * public outery.”” | [I heard the distant tinkling of a bell; and was re-jeaped. Fifty of their strong-holds were razed to 

Edward Shippen, the first city Mayor, surpassed | | joiced to find I was gaining uron the rest. It was/| the ground, and their cities sacked and consumed by 
his contemporaries in the style and grandeur of his not long before I overtook one of the hindermost, | fire; Judea was laid waste and left as a desert. 
edifice and appurtenances ; for ** crossing the water’! who had experienced some accident similar to my Though a similar fate never befell any other people 
he bocated himself in that venerable building, after-| own ; and on coming up with the main body, the without proving the extirpation of their race or their 
wards called * the Governor’s House, and now su- wappus m: ide a halt, to give the deer a little breath-| misertes, that awful prediction, i its reference to the 
perseded by « Waln’s Row,” in south Second Street. | ing and to collect the scattered party. In a few min- | Jews, met its full completion—which yet they sur- 
[ts site was then ‘*on the hill’’ “near the towne.” | ytes we were all assembled ; no injury had been sus-| vived to await, in every country, when exiles from 
There he had his “ great and famous orchard.” In} tained by any one, a few rolls in the snow having | their own, an accumulation of almost unceasing ea- 
the lawn before the house, descending to the Dock | heen the only consequences: and we started again. | lamities, protracted throughout many sueceeding 
Creck, * reposed his herd of tranquil deer.’”’ The) We were still on the right bank of the Alten, and at|ages. ‘The cities shall be wasted without inhabitant. 
whole river scenery was then open to the view, and/ yo jnconsiderable distance from it; but in conse-| E svery city shall be forsaken and not a man dwell 


afforded a most picturesque and grateful prospect. quence of having found it unfrozen the preceding] therein. ‘They were rooted out of their land in an- 
(Continued.) inight, we had in some measure altered our course, | ger and in wrath, and in great indignation. A pub- 

which prevented the necessity of crossing it.” ‘lie edict of the Emperor Adrian rendered it a capital 

From the London Magazine. ; ‘crime fora Jew to set a foot in Jerusalem ; and pro- 

SCENES IN LAPLAND. ‘The following observations are taken from a work | ibhied ‘chem fom: viewing it even \at a distance. 
CONCLUSION. Heathens, Christians, and Mahometans have alter- 


: _ ae _ , entitled, * Evidence of the truth of the Christian reli. . sates v8 4 ; een the prey he 
‘THe want of light rendered it difficult to distin- | nately possessed Judea: it a veen the prey of the 
| gion derived from the literal fulfilment of prophecy.” | Saracens ;—the descendants  dabting 1 have often 


guish the direction we were going in, and I therefore | > he ehild; t 
left it entirely for my deer to follow the rest. of the | We would remark that while we attach due impor- | overrun it: the ehildren of sr have alone been 
. denied the possesion of it, though thither they ever 


herd, which he did with the greatest rapidity, w hirl- | tance to the proofs thus furnished in confirmation of| sts ; +A : 
ing the pulk behind him, [soon found how impos- | the Christian religion, the main evidence to be relied o— a = oe a . at a etc Benya 
sible it was to poe ee the b lane © noceen ary lo pres | on is too mu h ovel lool ed by the writers on this oe ae oat ae dake af er : r ‘ oe as al 7 a 
vent its overturning, owing to the rate we were oo-| ne . : | en eee, Ricks, SUIT ate PEVOTE Sond OF Meee, 
ing at, and the roughness of the surface in parts 
where the snow had drified away, the pulk frequent- 
ly making a sudden bound of some yards, when the | convictions thence arising overbalance all other spe- 
deer was movit 1 down a smooth, slip; very declivity. ci ‘ies of proof that can be advaneed on this head. In- 
In the space of the first two hundred y ards, I was | 
prostrate in the snow several times, the pulk righting oii ERT Os 4 ae TI 
again by my suddenly throwing my weight on. the | character, and however convincing to the reason and | where, Benjamin of ‘Tudela, who traveled in the 
opposite side. My attention was too dee ‘ply apr petnan may be the argument drawn from [her- twellth century through Sree. Pee of Europe and ol 
— found the Jews everywhere oppressed. particu- 


‘ly in the Holy i and. And to this day (wh le the 





subject—we mean that which results from a practical | and the extinetion of many nations, in so long a_ pe- 
| devotion to the precepts of this religion. ‘The internal riod, the Jews alone have not only ever been aliens 
in the land of their fathers, but whenever any of them 
Lave been permitte I, at any pe riod since the time of 
| their dispersion, to se n there, they have experi- 
deed the only certain ground of evidence is of tits! eneed even more path hi eet es than, elge- 


grosseil by my own situation, to observe particul: arly | al sources, nothing can eventually wi hstand the se- 


) i ‘ rs > » 6 9 > 4 . a3 le ai 
that of my fellow. travellers, or to be able to. assist| vere shocks to which the faith of the Christian is sub- Tela Pt a a oe ae 
them. ‘she deer appeared at first setting off to be |. | batt! Le Ctweed fnnewiedon aii Phas? , Hi ; keer : 

. . . . . ected, du nat whieod resis on MNward KNOWICUGE « ( re at their } soyt ty » fern ¢ “ 
running away in all directions, and with their drivers J‘ ; = old age that their ot ante fee wae." iy » for 
alternately sprawling in e , — As I passed Mr, | @*perience, and which of consequence has no neces-| eign land, are alike ifl-treated and a | hy Greeks, 

Armenians, am!) EMurepeans) the tas We deportment 


Heinekin’s deer at full s; peed, I observed, to my great | sary connexion with any thing of an external charae- ! se hc kial if 3 - 
." : ‘ ; . ihe despotic Turkish soldier, at eon iedt st 

wonder, the former turn siligivale over in his pulk,| ter. “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto of the despotie ‘Turkish soldier, and t ale 

without apperring to sustain any damage, or his dee th 


at all to relax its pace. My turn was now arrived ; 


of the poor and hapless Jews, are painted to the life 


e, but my Father who ts in heaven.’ With these by the prophet. ‘The stranger that is within thee 





and as we were descending a trifling declivity. and | ™ marks we introduce the extract licre quoted. shall get up above thee very high, and thon shalt 
about to enter the fir forest, a sudden yerk threw the Acr the pr ‘dietions respecting the Jews are de-; Come down ve ry low. 
pulk so completely upon its broadside, that 1 was! livered with the clearness of history and the confi-| Butthe extentis sui! more remarkable than t! 
unable torecover it, and [was dragged in this man-!denee of ruth. TI lev represent the manner, the ex-| manner of their dispersion. Many prophecies de- 
ner for a considerable distance, reclining upon my | tent, the nature, and the continuance of their dis; per-| seribe it. and foretold. thousands of vears ago. whe 
right side, and ploughing up the snow, which form- | sion—their persecutions—their blindness—their suf. lwe now behold. ‘hey have been seatiered among 
ed a cloud around me, from the quick motion of the | ferings—their feebleness—their fearfulness—their | the nations,—amonyw ihe heathen—-armen r if CO- 
vehicle. My deer, before this accident, had been! pusillanimity —their ceaseless wanderings— their | ple, even from ove eadof the earth unto the othe 
nearly foremost in the race; this unfortunate acci-| hardened Iimpenitence—their insatiable avarice—and | They have been removed into all the kingdoms of 
dent, however, enabicd the rest to come up, and I | the grievous oppression—the continued spoliation— | the earth; the whole remnant of them hath been 
had the mortification of seeing the whole pass me, | the marked distinction—the universal moekery—the | scattered into all the winds; they liave been disper- 
without their being able to stop their deer to render | unextinguishable existence, and unlimited diffusion | sed throughout all countries, and sifted among uh 
me any assistance, the wappus being already far ajof their race. They were to be plucked from off) nations like as corn is sifted in a sieve, and vet not 
Amone this nu:inber was Inndsted, the Swede. | their own lend smitten before their enemie s—|the least grain has fallen upon the earth—though dis- 
“\ ho appeared, from the experience of the day bhe-| consumed from off their own land and left few | persed throughout all natious, they have remained 
fore, to be going nlong in excellent style, and Teould|in number. ‘The Romans destroved their cities and | distinct from them all, And there is pot a countrs 
not hel 1p thinking how completely the laugh wasj ravaged their country, and the inhabitants who es-] on the face of the earth where the Jews are unknown 


now against me, ‘I’o render my situation more help- caped from the famine, the pestilence, the swords | They are found alike in Europe, Asia, Ameriea, and 
less, on losing my balance I had lost the rein ; and! and the captiviy were forcibly expelled trom Juc \friea. ‘They are cilizens ef the world, without 
thor ught T saw it dancing in the snow, within an ine! and fled as houseless wanderers into allthe surround-|} «a country. Nerther mountains, nor rivers, nor des- 
of my hands, I was unable from the position I lay | ing regions. But they ching, for atime around the| erts, nor oceans,—which are the boundaries of other 
in, torecoverit. Notwithst: anding go the oreat increase | Fan 1 which their fathers had PpoOssessc d for so m: NY | ms itions.—have terminated their w: inderings, “Phe ¥ 
‘ weight, the deer relaxed but liwe of his speed,— } ages. and on which they looked as an inheritane: | abound in Poland, in Holland, in Russia, and in ‘Tur- 
. ‘king greater exertions the more he felt the i impe- atten! hy Hen wen to their race; and they would} key. In Germany, Spain, leatyi; I‘rance, and Bri- 
‘uint The depth of snow, however, in! not relinquish their claim to the possession ‘of iit by ltain they are moze thinly scattered. In Persia, 














| 


i 


China, and India on the east and on the west of 
the Ganges,—they are few in number among the 
heathen, ‘They have trod the snows of Siberia, and 
the sands of the burning desert ;—and_ the European 
traveller hears of their existence in regions which he 
eannot reach.—even in the very interior of Africa, 
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commissioners to examine our prisons ; they obtain- | warmed and ventilated than that of nine out of ten of 


ed designs trom me, and on their return reported to 
Parliament that the Pennsylvania system was greatly 
superior to any other. Since then it has been adop- 
ted throughout Great Britain. 

In 1835 the Prussian Government followed the 





south of ‘Tumbuetoo. From Moscow to Lishbon—| example of England in sending ont commissioners, 
from Japan to Britain—from Borneo to Archangel— | and the result is the erection of four immense pri- 
from Hisdoston to Honduras, no inhabitaut of any | sons on the Pennsylvania plan, 


3 » ° | ° . ° ~ . 
nation upon the earth would be known in all the in- | Chis year the tlalls of Justice at New York were | 


tervening regions but a Jew alone. j erected for 188 untried pri-oners on our system. 
adhanindiremie In 1836 the Canadian Government sent commis 
From the Public Ledger. isioners, for whom [ made plans, and who reported 
iin favor of our system. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA PENITENTIARY SYS-} ‘pis vear Essex county, New Jersey, erected a 
TEM. } County Prison of 49 cells ac Newark. 
Tne project of reforming criminals in jail by} . [In 1837, the French Government sent commis- 
means of separately confining them, butat the same | ee \ ho reported that the Pennsylvania system 
Wise att as A, ig |} was the only correet system in the world, 
their labor, was first tried in Penn- | In 1838, the State of Arkansas adopted the sys- 
sylvania in 1790. It had never before been essayed. | tem, and commenced a Penitentiary of three hund. 


time continuine 


Solitary confinement without labor has been tried in| red cells. 

oi ; ’ { 7 Jit 4 2 le cena $3 AtRiiden! jt ; 
this country ; the idea being taken from antiouity in | In 1839, ss Russian Ambassador obtained, by 

. Lg : } order of his Government, designs from me. 

modern times, a compost of ignorance and cruelty, . > : 

+ : ii ae | In 1841, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, erected 
which led to the worstresults. ‘Tne combination of | a County Prison of 40 cells at Harrisbure. 
solitude and work was found, on its first trial, to act} So that, at the present time the superiority of the 
system may be considered incontestible, as we have 
in the United States six penitentiaries and many 
county prisons, and it has been adopted by the three 
: most enlightened countries in Europe. And thus 
Prisons,” that it was the eli: ble plan of eriminal | to the Philadelphia Prison Society the world is 


eflicacious!y on the prisoner, and it heeame the opin- 


ion of the authors of the system, “ The Philadel- 


phia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 


economy, and ought to be so developed as to super- | inainly indebted for the most perfect system of pri- 
sede all others in existence. ‘The trial of this sys-| 80 discipline the wisdom of man ever produeed, 
oss ln; . ~  Jandtothe State of Pennsylvania, fully and at great 

tem was origivally made ina restricted and imper-| ; 3 - : 
expense testing its merits, mankind owes a debt of 


> galle oe es _ meade . - 7 
fect manner, cells having been erected in the old jail) gratitude. 


in this city forthat purpose. But, nevertheless, its . 


Haviland deseribes the New England plan, bor- 


vood effects were clear, even under such disadvanta- : i 

rowed from the Dateh, which herds the prisoners to- 
oT: gether and prohibits all conversation under penalty 
This system has been violently opposed. From ‘of the lash, but which overlooks the thousand othet 
Boston has come not only a show of argument | means of communication. 'fhe Silent plan,” 
against it, but an array of falsehood. ‘To putit into) gays EP], «which does not prevent mutual corruption, 


practice, to render it more than an idea poorly devel- keep the convict’s mind continually oceupied in eva- 


oped and tneapable of continued self-illustration and ding the keepers’ vigilance, towards whom, (from 


sustenance, it was necessary that it should be dis- | );. frequent detection and punishment) his only. feel- 


ata Wis ey Pe eee ee ee a tae ee 
played and fortified by physical means of the best ing is hatred. 


aiid Lat the mrieni — aeathenn ay ' ie . 
kind, or that the prison plan and arehiteeture should | These, together with the convicts becoming person- 


~~ wanticy 1 Peart: 12 ite an > ne j . . ° ° . 
be so cxat tly in accordance with its economy, a 0) we known, perhaps afier the committal of a first of- 


introduce nothing bad or extraneous, and to educe all ‘fence, to the whole community of thieves, are the 


its intrinale: <7 . alitiee ie . a ‘ Are “ e ° 
its intrinsically good qualities. Without such an ar-| moet prominent evils produced by this system ; and 


. » . j 
chitectural plan the system might not have lived, and | 


| his honest fellow citizens. Such was the discipline 
| proposed by the Society in 1790 ; and now that it 
is fifly years since the prisoners were treated in this 
manner, and that the Philadelphia and other peni- 
tentiaries have long been in operation, what is the 
result? The entire reformation of many of their 
| inmates, and a consequent decrease in the number of 
| prisoners, the effect on the conviet’s mind being al- 
ways hencfieial. His entire isolation from all eon- 
taminating companions, and the interval during 
i which he is left alone, without the most remote hope 
|of escape, sooner or later lead him to contemplate 
his own degraded condition. Most probably this is 
i the first time in his life that his thoughts have been 
so directed, o1 if otherwise, the jeers of his ecom- 
panions, the want of encouraging friends, the seem- 
ing hopelessness of reformation have as often driven 
them away. Buthere all this is changed. Here are no 
fiendish comrades to ridienle or threaten; all those 
with whom he comes in contaet encourage him to per- 
severe ; the books he is permitted to have poiut out 
to him the only sure foundation of a better life ; 
whilst the clergyman, in the silence of his cell, 
where there is nothing to distract the attention, in- 
structs him in the unaecustomed path and smooths 
the way. Here the precepts of religion make a 
double impression, and certain it is, that, however 
prudential motives may preserve the — respec- 
table citizen from the eommission of an act that 
| will place him within the reach of the law for the 
| convict, for the degraded and outeast of every kind, 
there is nothing that will seeure him from alife of 
crime but religion. 





“Such being the effects of our system, it must af- 
ford pleasure to every friend of humanity to know 
of its rapid diffusion over this country and. Europe. 
And yet there still exist State prisons in the United 
| States in which such oeeurrences as the following 
take place: ‘Inthe Massachnsetts State prison they 
have lately butchered their warden; and we hear 
that at Sing-Sing the women seized upon a_ keeper. 
\took away his musket, stripped him naked, and 
threw him from the second story window, when he 
was taken up lifeless; afier which they were only 
driven in into their night cells at the point of the 
jhayonet. Sinee which there have ! 


been many minor 
disturbanees at both these model institutions.” These 
are well known facts, tle leaders huving been tried 
and condemned. Were it only to prevent such 
scenes, the Governments of these States we hope, 


which they would only follow the example of their 
parent institution, the Ghent prison, in which a 
block of cells on the Pennsylvania plan has been in 


ee ee 


the multiform and terrible evils of the old system | 


been yet aflixed to our criminal code. 


The honor of this plan belongs to Haviland, the 


architect, of thiscity. It was the sole production of 


jas such are its undoubted effects, what hope ean it 


| operation for three years, and with such suecess that 
| they are about re-modelling the whole prison.” 
| 


Fe soon be led to adopt a better system; in doing 
| 
| 
‘| 
| 


offer of the convict’s reformation? In fact most of 


its advoeates have lone since relinquished all such, 


| and content themselves with its deterring power on | 


Irom the Living Age. 


'the publie. which should be only one of the ends of 
iis genius. is distinet ve excellence, as s + + 
his gen lis distinet ve excellence, as shown in punishment. ’ 
the Eastern Penitentiary, springs from the radiating | : 
: : | QOur authoritv then proceds to sav :— 
corridors from one common centre, whieh arrange- | , , 
R : ' ve 66 w different isthe efeet nvaduced by the Phil-! 
ment commands ail the cells, renders their supervi- | How different is the Teet prodaced by the Phil 
blishes the: ie tilati jadelphia system! Dy this system each prisoner has | 
ston easy, and establishes their perleet ventilation. — ; : , 
; . wale | ia cell to hinself. whieh be inhabits night and day, | 


4] bie ~lieanl arrhitanr < wloas > , » i ' £ 
Without this radical architectural idea, the system, | peyer being allowed for one moment to come in con- 


tact with any of his fellow convicts ; but though this 
discipline acts upon the | rinciple that the individual 


separation of the prisoners must be the foundation 


it is plain, would be crude, and sot equal to self-com- 
inendation and endurance. 


‘rom a letter by Joh aviland, published in the!” . ; 
From a letter by n Haviland I " of all improvement, they have nevertheless been, 
from the very outset. the mostuneompromising oppo- 


National Intelligencer, we make the following ex- 
° " . . . ' . ' 

{ { nents of solitary confinement, of favoring which their | 
, } 


racts showing the progress of the svstem, in the 


. : . " . tes hove ver “ait ta neewse§ the hw m3 1 
enumeration of the erections and designs of prisons |e€nemics have never | d te accuse them. Fe fat 
. from its being true, the svstem which was advocated 
by him on the plan of the Eastern Penttentiary : : { , 


by the Phitadelphia Society even before the erection 


«Tn 1821 the Philadelphia or first Pennsylvania of the first cells on their plan in 1799 was, that the | 
Penitentiary for 900 conviets was commenced ; pris-| prisoner, though totally separated from his fellow | 
oners first admitted in 1829. | convicts, should be permitted to see as many respect: | 

in 1833 the Pittsburgh Penitentiary was re-con- able persons as W suid not interfere with the discipline | 
structed for 236 prisoners, lof the institution, independent of the warden, in- | 

The same year Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, | structors, inspectors, clergyman, physician, mem- | 
erected a County Prison of forty cells at Allecheny. | bers of the prison society, all of whom are obliged, | 


In 1834 the State of New Jersev adopted our sys-|by law to visit and converse. with him so many 


tem, and erected their ‘I'renton Penitentiary for 300] times per day and week ; besides these, there are 


. . . ¢ . . ' 
convicts, | the officers of the Government, judges of courts, | 
This year also Rho’e Island adopted our system, | members of both Houses, &c.; he is also allowed to} 
and erected the Providence Penitentiary of 100/correspond with his friends, and to have yselul | 


cells. books to read ; is well clothed, fed.is taught a useful 
. - . | 
The same vear the Enelish Goverment sent out}trade, and inhabits alight and airy chamber, better | 


| 
| 


| 


* PRESS ON,” 
"l'uts is a speech, brief, but full oft ispiration, and 
opening the way to all victory. [t solves the prob- 
lem of all heroes, it is the rule by which to weigh 


rightly all wonderful successes and triumphal marches 
to fortune and gentus. tt should be the motto of all, 
old and young, high and low, fortunate and untortu- 
nate, so called. 

“Press on!”? Never d ‘spair, never be diseour- 
aged, however stormy the heavens, however dark the 
way: however great the difficulties, and repeated the 
fail :res, “ Press on !” 

If fortune has played false with thee to-day 
thon play true for thyself to-morrow. If thy riches 


have taken wings and left thee, do not weep thy life 


lay, do 


away ; but be up and doing, and retrieve the loss by 
ne w energies and action. Ifan uufortunate bargain 
has deraneed thy busineas, do not fold thy arms, and 
give up all as lost; but stirthyselfand work the more 
vigorously, 

If those whom thou hast trusted have betrayed 
thee, do not be discouraged, do not idly weep, but 
“press on!” find others; or, what 1s better, learn to 
live within thyself. Let the foolishness of yesterday 
make thee wise to-day. If thy affections have been 
poured out like water in the desert, do not sit down 
and perish of thirst, but presson; a beautiful oasis is 
before thee, and thou mayst reach it if thou wilt. If 
another has been false to thee,do not thou increase 
the evil by being false to thyself. Do not say the 
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world hath lost its poetry and beauty ;, ’tis not 


so; and even if it be so, make thine own poetry 


and beauty by a brave, a true, and, above all, a 


religious life. 
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Keirnian Scuism.—In a preceding number we 
briefly alluded to the schism produced in our Socie- 
ty, atan early era, by George Keith, <A_ suceinet 


history of that event may not be unacceptable to 


our readers. It may furnish a topic of profitable re- | 


flection, as well as a lesson of instruction to some 
minds. The views concerning Divine truth held 
by early Friends were plain, simple and rational.— 
They were devoid of mystery, and wholly of a 


practical character. They were based on inward | 


conviction and experience. ‘They appealed to the 


feelings and understanding, and were therefore 


easily comprehended, George Fox, on entering the 
field of his religious labors, announced, in emphatic 
terms, that ** God was come to teach his neople him- 
self.” Tle rejected the idea that outward interme- 
dia of any kind, between man and his Creator, were 
absolutely called for under the Gospel dispensation. 
He declared, in opposition to the prevailing opinions 


of the age, that immediate Divine revelation had not 


ceased; that the scriptures were not the primary 
° @ 


and only rule of faith and practice ; that human 
learning could net qualify a man to be a minister of 
the Gospel ; that they who entered on that oflice in 
order to derive from it the means of temporal sup- 
port, could not consistently claim a Divine eall, and 
were consequently deceivers of the people, and blind 
leaders of the blind. George Fox and his contem- 
porary advocates of the same truths were concerned 
to draw the minds of the people from all outward 


means of dependence ; from the literal to the experi- 


tion, and an over-weening confidence in his own 
powers, which are sometimes the rock on which 
men of great parts suffer shipwreck, he began to dis- 


cover what, fora long course of time while he re- 


mained on terms of amity with his brethren, had es- 
caped his sagacity and penetration, that the funda- 
mental principle of the Society, viz: THE LIGHT 
| WITHIN, Was nota sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
‘tice. He argued that something more than this was 
called for; that the outward sufferings of Christ were 
to be regarded as the proper and indispensable means 
‘ofsalvation. He further maintained that without a lit- 
eral knowledge of this event, or of the facts connect- 
‘ed with it, mankind could not partake of the extra- 


‘ordinary benefits which it is supposed to confer; and 


‘that consequently all who were so unhappy as to | 


be placed in a state of ignorance in this respect, 
were deprived of the necessary means of salvation. 
For the pertinacity with which he defended this lat- 
ter view, (in which, however, the majority of religi- 
‘ous sects will be found to concur,) George Keith 
has been severeiy censured by some modern writers 
of the same school who nevertheless agree with him 
as to the necessity and efficacy of an outward a- 
| tonement. On the ground of consistency, perhaps, 
these critics should have been more sparing of their 
animadversions. The sentiment entertained by 
George Keith, however preposterous, is a conclu- 
sion easily if not fairly deducible from his former 
premises, and only proves the natural tendency of 
one absurdity to originate another. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, the next step on the part of George 
Keith, was an attempt to introduce and establish a 
‘creed. In order to secure sound and uniform views 
‘on the foregoing and other points of doctrine, he 
strenuously maintained that the Society of Friends 
‘was bound to adopt a verbal confession, or a writ- 
ten declaration of its faith. ‘The judicious and dis- 
cerning members of the body, foreseeing to what 
this would lead, could not accede to a proposition so 
at variance with the character of the Society, and 
the genius of its religious principles. United on the 


fundamental ground of inward persuasion, and solic- 


‘itous chiefly to adorn their profession by their prae- 


mental knowledge of Divine things; from a Christ | tice, early Friends were, by no means, anxious to 


without them to a Christ within asa spiritual guide, 
and as an efficacious and redeeming principle of ac- 


tion in the soul. In short, the prominent or char- 


acteristic motto of this Society is brietly comprised 
in the words of the Apostle: * that which may be 
known of God is manifest in men, for God hath 
shown it unto them.”’ Associated on these grounds, 


and carefully acting in accordance with the truths 


which they believed themselves called upon to pro- 


mulgate, nothing could surpass the harmony and fra- 


! ae 
he members of 


ternal feeling that subsisted among 1 


the infant community. But the beauty of this morn-| 


ing sky was soon obscured by a te mporary cloud. 


A weakness similar to that which had crept in 


among the early converts to Christianity made its 


appearance in this Society. Dissat'sfied with the 


simple views of Christian doctrine ineuleated by 
George Fox and his worthy coadjutors, individuals 
began to attach undue importance to outward 


‘ircumstanees, and to recard as primary and essen- 


h had been esteemed merely as second- 


tial, that wi 
ary and incidental. “ Tlaving begun in the spirit, 
they sought to be made periect in the flesh.” At the 
head of this cl iss, stood George Keith. Possesst dl 
of strong powers of mind highly cultivated and en- 
riched by a classical education, and sincere in his 
early attachment to this Society, he was, at one pe- 
riod of his life, distinguished for the zeal and ability 


with which he maintained and defended its peculiar | 


realize a complete uniformity of opinion on minor 
subjects. Actuated by one Common motive, and re- 
ciproeally confiding in the honesty and integrity of 
each other, » diversity of seniiment when it appeared, 
accompanied as it was by mutual impressions of ten- 
derness and respect, excited no feelings of alarm ; no 
apprehensions of danger among the primitive mem- 
bers of this Society. “ Their fellowship was with 
he Father and the Son.” It stood upon far hich- 


er ground than mere literal agreement, or correspon- 
dence of opinion. It was based on a_ practical obe- 
dience to the operations of the Divine principle in 
the mind; and so long as the conduct of individ- 
vals furnished satisfactory evidence of genuine re- 


, } ‘ 1 > = see . 
spect lor the dictates of this principle, the current of 


private sentiment was allowed to flow uncisturbed,— 

Nothing can be more easily proved than that 
while thus fully agreed on practical vround, 
early friends exhibited occasional discrepancy 
of opinion on inferior points. In fact, no such 
thing is attainable as a perf ct coincidence of sen- 
timent. The intellectual characters of men differ 
no less than their physical features and conforma- 
tion, and are susceptible of no less varie ty of im- 


pression. It were therefore as unreasonable to 


}expect an absolute identity of effect from the 


operation of similar influences in the one case 


‘asin the other. It is very probable, from all 
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of this event, that George Keith, who had ac- 
|quired a high reputation among his brethren, 
| might have indulged his private sentiments with- 
out interruption or molestation from his fellow- 
'members who, occupied by the practical duties 
‘of their vocation, had no time or inclination to 
|engage in disputes on questions of an abstract 
and theoretical character. But this does not seem 
‘to have suited the state or temper of his mind.— 
Unwilling to stand alone, he was resolved that 


the members of the Society should adopt similar 
views with himself. When men attach an ex- 


traordinary value to any thing beyond its intrin- 
| sic worth, they are eager to force its acceptance 


upon others for the like consideration. If dis- 


appointed in their aims, they immediately pro- 
ceed to quarrel with those who, in refusing to 
/enter into a contract with them on false terms, 
(have merely exercised a natural and discretion- 
lary right. Such was the course pursued by 
George Keith towards his fellow-professors, 
| who, adhering to the original doctrines of the 


} 


| Society, were unwilling to receive or give cur- 
'rency to his novel opinions. Aware of the evils 


| that spring from contention, and anxious to pre- 
| serve the harmony of Society, whose ability to 
| withstand the torrent of persecution which 
| had set in against it with violence, depended very 
‘much on its members remaining united among 
| themselves, the most persevering and conciliatory 
efforts were employed to arrest the progress of 
‘this schism in its commencement, and before the 
\disease had communicated its infection to the 
'whole body. But the spirit of strife and insub- 
ordination, engendered by vapid speculation and 


an ambitious desire for rule and pre-eminence in 
the Church, was not to be restrained within 
bounds. It became reckless of consequences. 
All attempts at accommodation were not only un- 
availing, but served to accelerate the crisis which 
they were intended to avert. The most mild and 
persuasive appeals were disregarded, or requited 
by abuse and charges of the most slanderous ard 
unfounded character. George Keith, the chief ag- 
sressor and instigator on this occasion, has fur- 
_nished convincing proof of the truth of the maxim, 
that a man will sometimes forgive his enemies, 
but hardly ever those on whom he has inflicted a 
deliberate and unprovoked injury. Unhappily, 
modern times have supplied us with addi- 
tional illustrations of this striking and anomalous 
fact. 

It has been said that all enceavors to bring about a 
pacification proved n igeto y and abortive. ilaving, as 
it were, left the harbor ot truth and embarked on the 


boisterous sea of speculation, George Keith could no 


{ 


longer enjoy his former calm. Tle was therefore re- 


} 1) } - ‘ sy¢ ; 
solved, at ail WaZaras, to prosecu e his vovace, 





iOoW- 


war tarm - » An | Lor wl ha b 

ever} sLOrTMY O! pt rious. nh Ooler Words, ile Pe 
eame contentious. rude and violent. He renounced 
those religious principles of which he had been a 


most able and successful advoeate; inveighed against 


the Society of which he had been so long a member: 
accused it of unsoundness and infidelity ; and m_ or- 
der to distinguish them from their late friends, arro- 
gantly styled himself and his adherents, ‘* Christian 
Quakers.”* Having drawn to himself a party by no 
means inconsiderable in point of numbers, talents 
and respectability, he at length threw off the mask, 


and appeared in his proper character. He joined 


testimonies. But, unhappily, indulging in specula-! that we can discover in relation tothe history! the Church of England whose tenets and practices 
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were more congenial to his own, and who, to her prove satisfactory to Emmeline to whom we re- 


lasting disgrace, had persecuted the Society of 
= & I no y new our acknowledgments, and we hope that our 
Friends with harsh and unrelenting severity.—| : 


hogany sawdust, ivory black, salammoniac potass 
and ground glass, 








| scrupulousness in the present instance will not de- 
| prive us of future contributions from the same 
| hand. 


In the United Kingdom there are 855 marine 


Ile assumed the surplice, and travelled as a mis- 
steamers, amounting to 109,288 tons. In France 


sionary in the service of the established church.— 
In this capacity he visited America in the | 

year 1702. It was in this country that the | We have received from the publishers, Collins, 
principal scene of his operations lay, and in which | Brother, & Co. 254 Pearl st. N.Y. a copy of Dy- 
he had chiefly succeeded in carrying out his dis-| ] 


| 
| 
| 
} 


10,183 tons. 
eee 
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From Littell’s Living Age. 
THE BROOKLET. 


Sweet brooklet, ever gliding, 

Now high-the mountain riding, 

The lone vale now dividing, 
Whither away ? 

« With pilgrim course I flow, 

Or in summer’s scorching glow, 

Or o’er moonless wastes of snow, 
Nor stop nor stay ; 

For oh, by high behest , 

To a bright abode of rest 

In my parent Ocean’s breast 

I hasten away !” 


Many a dark morass, 
Many acraggy mass, 
Thy feeble force must pass; 

Yet, yet delay ! 

Though the marsh be dire and deep, 
Though the crag be stern and steep, 
On, on, My course must sweep.— 

I may not stay; 

For oh, be it east or west, 

To a home of glorious rest 

In the bright sea’s boundless breast, 
I hasten away!” 


The warbling bowers beside thee, 

The laughing flowers that hide thee, 

With soft accord they chide thee, 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 

“T taste of the fragrant flowers, 

1 respondto the warbling bowers, 

And sweetly they charm the hours 
Of my winding way; 

But ceaseless still, in quest 

Of that everlasting rest, 

In my parent’s boundless bre2st 
I hasten away !”’ 


Know’st thou that dread abyss ? 
Is it a scene of bliss? 
Ah, rather cling to this, 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 
“Oh, who shall fitly tell 
W hat wonders there may dwell? 
That world of mystery well 
Might strike dismay ; 
But I know ‘tis my parent’s breast— 
There held, I must needs be blest; 
And with joy to that promised rest 
I hasten away !”’ 
EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF THOMAS 
ELLWOOD. 


the life 
we presume, furnish entertainment to 


—PLALDPLLLLALRALA 


Tue following sketch from of "Thomas 
Ellwood will, 
some of our young readers. It appears that at the 


period when thts occurrence took place, there pre- 


vailed a superstitious veneration for the first-day of 


the week, in consequence of which early Friends 


suffered, now and then, considerable annoyance. 


The lively manner in which the writer relates the 
circumstances of this adventure, gives it an additional 
it to tl 


narrative may be altogether new. 


zest, and cannot fail to recommend 


ose lo 
\\ hile 
we would encourage a due observance of the first-dav 


k, agreeably to the object for which this 


whom the 


of the wee 


institution was established, and whieh under the 


gospel dispensation we conceive, is no more than a 


civil regulation, there is nothing that we would 


discountenance in stronger terms, than an over-rigid 


We 


ever inculeate the view that “the sabbath was 


and puritanical feeling on this subject. would 


made 
sabbath;”’ that 


intended as a means of relief and accommodation. and 


for man, and not man for the it wa 


S 


not as an instrument to abridge or to restrain the ne- 


cessary exercise of the human powers, either mental 


or corporeal. We desire to see more rational and 


enlightened views prevail on this head, and we 
regard this as the more desirable inasmuch as strenu- 
ous efforts are now making, by those most interested 


in the superstitious observance of this day, viz: the 
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priesthood, t to revive antiquated impressions on this 
point that have in some degree, and we think happily, 
passed away from the publie mind, 


I had been at Reading, an4 set ont from thence on 
the first-lay of the week in the morning, 
to reach, (as, in point of time I well might) to Isaac 
Penington’s, ' 

ibut when l came to Maidenhead, a thoroughfare 
‘town on the way, I was stopped by the wateh for 
i riding on that duty. 


The watchman, laying hold on the bridle, told me | 


I mustgo with hin to the constable; and aceording- 
ily I, making no resistance, suffered him to lead my 

horse to the constable’s door. When we were come 
ithere, the constable told me | must go before the 
| warden, who was the chief officer of that town, and 
ibid the watchman bring me on, himself walking be- 
| fore 


Being come to the | 


warden’s door, the ennsta e 
knocked, ahd desired to speak with Mr. Warden. 
He, thereupon, quickly coming to the door, the con- 
| Stable said, * Sir, L have brought aman here to you, 
whom the wateh took riding through the town.” 
he warden was a budge old man: and I 


somewhat big too, having a good 


| 
| 


looked 
celding under me, 
and a good riding coat on my back, bo h which my 
ifriend Isaae Penington, had kindly accommodat d 
jme with for that journey. 

| The warden, me to be (as the 
| say ing is) somebody, put off his hat and made a low 
| congee tome; but when he saw that T sat still, and 
ineither bowed to him, nor moved my hat, he gave a 
start, and said to the constable, « You said you had 
| brought aman, but he don’t behave himself like a 
| man. 


therefore, taking 


| kept my mind retir red to the Lord, waiting to see 
i whi it this would come 
The warden the 


10. 
in began to examine me, asked me 
whence tl came, and whither T was going? T told him 
‘1 came from Reading, and was going to Chalfont.— 
| He asked me w! hy I did travel on that day? I told 
‘him, I did not know that it would give any offence 
barely to ride or to walk on that day, so long as I 
\did notearry or drive any carriage, or horses 
iwith burdens. Why,’ said he, “ if your business 
| was urgent, did you not take a pass from the mi: vor 
of Re adinge ?”’ * Bee ause, replie | l. “ [ did nor 
iknow, nor think 1 should have needed one.’ «Well, 
“| will not talk because it is 
time to go toe 


| said he, with you now, 
hurch, but T will examine vou anon ;” 
|and, turning to the constable, “ Have him,” said he, 


' to an inn, and bring him before me after dinner.”’ 


‘The naming of an inn put me in mind that sneh | 
| public houses were places of expense, and I knew I 


it: wherefore | saidto the 
wa den, “ Before aia sendest me to an mn, which 
may oceasion some expense, | think it needful to ac- 
queint thee, that I have 


had no money to defra 


ho wie mney. 


At this the warden startled again, and turning 
quick upon me, said, * How ! no money ! How ean 
that be ?—vyon don’t look like a man that has no 
money ‘“Tlowever I look,’ said I, “T tell thee 
the truth, | have no mone y ; and I tell it to forewarn 
thee, th ittiou mavest not bring any ch: irge upon the 


inte riding | 


where the meeting was to be that day: | 


I sat still upon my horse and said not a word, but | 


laden | 
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to give me wisdom and words to answer the 
warden, when I should come to be examined be- 
fore him. 

After some time, having pen, ink and paper, 
|about me, I set myself to write what I thought 
'might be proper, if oecasion served, to give the 
warden; and while I was writing, the master of 
ithe house, being come home from his worship, 
‘sent the tapster to me, to invite me to dine 
with him. I bid him tell his master, that I had 
/not any money to pay for my dinner. He sent 
| the man again to tell me, L should be welcome 
|to dine with him, though [ had no money. I de- 
‘sired him to tell his master, “ that I wes very 
sensible of his civility and kindness in so courte- 
ously inviting me ble, but [ had not free- 
dom to eat of his meat unless I could have paid 
‘for it’? So he went on with his dinner, and I 

with my writing. 

Bat before | had finished what was on my 
mind to write, the constable came again, bring- 
‘ing with him his fellow-constable. This was a 
brisk genteel young man, a shoemaker in the 
town, whose name was Che rry. They saluted 
me very civilly, and told me they were come to 
have me before the warden. This put an end to 
my writing, which I put into my poc ket and went 
along with them. 

Being come to the warden’s he asked me the 

same questions as he had asked me before ; to 
which I gave him the like answers. Th en he 
told me the penalty I had incurred, which, be 

said, was either to pay so much money, or lie so 
many hours in the stocks, and asked me which | 

would choose ? I replied, “ I shall not choose 
either : and,” said I, “I have told thee already 
that I have no money; though, if I had, I could 
not so far acknowledge myself an offender, as to 
pay any. But as to lying in the stocks, [ am 

in thy power, to do unto me what it shall please 
‘the Lord to suffer thee. 

When he heard that, he paused awhile, and 
then told me, “‘ He considered that I was but a 
young man, ena might not, perhaps, understand 
the dance rl had b: ‘ought myse If into, and there- 
fore he would not use the severity of the law 
upon me ; but, in hopes that I would be wise: 
hereafter, he would pass by this offence, and dis- 
charge me.’ 

Then, putting on a countenance of the grea- 
test gravity, he said tome, “ But, young man, | 
would have you know, that you have n not only 
broken the law of the Leah: but the law of God 
also; and therefore you ought to ask him _ for- 
give ness, for you have highly offended him.”’— 

‘ That,” said I, «I would most willingly do, 1f 
were sensible, that in this case, [ had offended 
him by breaking any law of his.” ‘Why,’ 
said he, “do you question that 2”? “ Yes, 
truly,” said I, * for | do not know that any 
law of God doth forbid me to ride this day.” 


to his ta 


on 


ay ee tones, ag said he, * what : art you have;  ¢, ete. tytn net Woe! yl 
got, that you can travel without money: you can do os + eee oe that s strange . sCrRs | 
more, I assure vou. than-I can.” i wonder, was you bred? You can read, can’t 
I making no answer, he wenton and said, “Wel] | YOu p72 Ve s,”’ says I, “thatIean.” ‘Don’t 
well! but if you have no money, you have a good | You then read,”’ sail he, ‘the com mandment, 
horse under you, and we can distrain him for the | ‘ Remember the Sabbath- day to keep it holy : six 
charge.” But,”? said I, « the horse is not mine.” | days shalt thou labor, and do all th work ; but 
‘No! said he; “but you havea good coat on your | the seven ith-day is the Sabbat! h of the Lord : in 
back, and that, T hope, is your own.” No,” said I,! it thou shalt not do any work? “ Yes,” re- 
“ but it is not, for | borrowed both the horse and the | plied I, “I have both read it often and remember 
‘oat. 1 3 . 
; Vith that the warden, holding up his hands, and | it very well: but that command Was given to 
ro) : = A ithe Jews, not to Christians; and this is not that 
ing, s “ Bless me! I nevermet with such a} 
man as you ore! What! were you set ou: by | day, for that was the seventh- “day, but this is the 
9 ‘ce ‘ ci 
the parish | , mg to the cons stable, he said. | first.’ How says he ai 0 you know the 
‘ Have him to the Cre yhound, and bid the people \days of the week no better ? ’—you had _ need, 
be civil to him.’ Aeecord oly to the Greyhound | | the n, be better taught.’ 
was led, my horse set up, and I put into a large Here the younger constable whose name was 
come and — ‘ount, [ suppose, given of me to} Che rry, interposing, said, “ Mr. Warden, the 
er This ‘w- nade Sea oR ec a |g gentleman is right as s to that, for this is the first- 
yas new work me, an vat the issue 

waebd bal enuld cine & OR ia bein ities: oh bas ' day of the week and not the seventh.” 
alone, I sat down, and retired in spirit to the Lord. This the old warden took in dudgeon 7 and, 
in whom alone my strength and safety was, and beg- looking severelyon the constable said, ‘ What : 
ged support of him; even that he would be pleased do you take upon you to teach me? “<T’]l have 
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you know I will not be taught by you.’ 
you plase for that, Sir,” saitl the constable, 
‘*¢ but I am sure you are mistaken in this point : 
for Saturday, I know, is the seventh-day, and 
you know yesterday was Saturday.” 

" ‘This made the warden hot and testy, and put 


would yield : and so earnestly were they en-| 


gaged in the contest, that there was no room for 
me to put ina word © tween them. 
At 1 ngth the old man, having talked himself! 


out of wind, stood a little while as it were to take | ‘There is a set of men in Spain and Brazil who main- 


6 As! Interest by the members of that Congress. 


| 
i 
} 


constituted a vested right. 


| 





breath. and then bethinking himself of me, he | 


turned to me, and said, ** You are discharged, 
and may take your liberty togo about your oc- 
casions.” “ But,” said I, “TI desire my horse 
may be discharged too, else I know not how to 
go.” ‘Ay,ay,”’ said he, * you shall have} ‘ 
your horse ;”? and, turning to the other consta-| 
— who had not offended him, he said, “ Go| 
see that his horse be delivered to him. 

Away, thereupon, went I with that constable, 


} 


to compose their difference, as the y could. Being | 


come to the inn, the constable called for 
my horse to be brought out : which done, I im- 
mediate ‘ly mounted, and began to set forward.— 
But the hostler, not knowing the condition of my 


'caravan to the coast. itis usual to seeure victims in 


ocket, said modestly to me, * Sir, don’t ‘ou | 
} ’ 


forget to pay for your horse’s standing ! .77 “No, 
truly,” said I, «I don’t forget it, but I have no 


money to pay it with, and so I told the warden | 


before.’ 
constable to the hostler,  T'll see you paid.” 


* Well, hold your tongue,” said ‘he | 
—)|the mothers’ breast, are murdered on the spot. 


Then, opening the gate, they let me out, the | 


constable wishing me a good journey, and thro’) yoked or manacled, and then commences the 
the town I[ rode without further molestation ;| march, under the lash. 


though it was as much Sabbath, I thought, when | f 


J went out, as it was when I came in. 


from the Public Ledger, 


‘Tus Stave ‘Traps is the Judas-[seariotism of the 
nineteenth century. at is the great act of the betrav- 


er and murderer of mar Homicide, which claims a 


whole continent for its | abetting, and time without). 


limit for its acts, that forever sneaks behind the shield | 
of State and ae barriers of Custom, ts the desolating | 
genius of the siave trade. A war without glory, | 
without provoeation, without any of the old Iving 
excuses or inducements for havoe; a war upon help- 
arbarism, upon wm offending simplicity, upon 


is distant and isolated, and void in its very con- 
suiuuion of menace or offence to eivilization : a wat | 
ipon Pens whose raves are not even earned: 
war upon wretched women and their more wretched | 


ehildren; a war of strength against weakness, of 


knowledge against ignorance ; a war upon the fae 
and heart and exisience of human nature—is the war 
ol the slave trader. Ii raises, carried to four conti- 


nents, instead of one, the issue of man’s existence or | 
is extermination. ‘he ratio of the mortality whieh } 
ises from the stave trade, universally extended 


vould, ia afew months, wither up and sweep off} 4 


ine from the face of the clobe. Had { 
Lurope, Asia and Ameriea their slave conquerors 
powers of mischief dictated By blind } 
avarice, as has Afriea, the world would at once be- 
come postadamite as regards the race, Man would | 
cease (0 He. Whurder, 
erly destroy him. 
‘The first efforts to suppress the slave trade were 
er In this country. 


diserse and famine would ut- 


Muropean States have gene- | 


oe flowed the example, At the Coneress of! dained to soi! his hands with the monev which 


| 


| packed together and die off fast. 


‘allowance isto be made for deaths. 


| 
‘lis no variation to the 


‘i slave trade 


ifere: they can « 


>| havoe arises from the mode of their capture and the 
leaving the old warden and the young constable | 


of the night by armed men. 
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An In-| 
Robbery and murder} 
Bute chery, without the} 
old rubbish of a war declaration, was treated as a 
settled principle like thatof corn ore ‘tton. So many | 


terest not to be disputed. 


}men, so many ships, 80 much nioney was involved | 
‘in the said trade of butche ry, that it became a great} 
him almost out of all patience, so that I feared | ’ ; 


} > , > he | 
it would have come to a downright quarrel be | was beyond modification. 


twixt them, for both were confident, and neither | 


national interest, which required lime to modify, or 


| 
The two governments which now take the lead in | 
the infamy of the slave trade are Spain and Brazil. 
Portugal pl: iys the beggarly partof allowing the ex- | 
portation of sli ives, but does not so fully wrap her- 
self up in the mantle of shame as the two others. 


tain this traflie. ‘The ‘Vv are openly countenanced by 
the governments, and offie‘als connive at the trade | 
and derive profit from: crime, 


The number of slaves annually taken from A friea | 
is estimated variously from one hundred to one hun- | 
dred and fifty thousand. Sir F. Buxton takes the | 
latter caleulation. Vandervelt assumes it to be one 
hundred and twenty thousand. It is fairly ealeula- 
ied that for every slave eapiured and landed ina for- 


eign country, two others are destroyed. This fearful 


manner they are treated in the slave-ship. When 
the time of year comes round for sending a slave 


this manner :—A peaceful village is fired in the dead 
The inhabitants | ‘ 
rushing from the flames are « captured ; or, if they | 
resist, “they are massacred. 
selection of slaves. Children old enough to | 
march with the caravan, and the healthy of | 





Then comes the | 


either sex are selected for slaves. The aged 
and infirm, and the young, including infants at 


Those who are strong enough to be feared are 


Those who falter and | 
fall are left, prey for the wild beasts. The 
routes of slave caravans may be traced by the 
bones of thousands who have thus perishe id. On 
the arrival of the slaves at the coast they are 
The captain 
ry. 

[hose whom | 





of the slaver makes his selection. 
he rejects are killed or left to perish. The  sla-| 
ver always carries a fourth or a third more than | 
it can fairly hold. This is done by a strict | 
arithmetical calculation, for the cargo to be lan- | 
ded must include a certain number of slaves, and | 

The loss | 
by these is ingeniously anticipated and overcome | 
by packing the shi; » with more than it can ca rry | 


ood for nothing, are thrown overboard. ‘There 
intense blackness of the 
details of the transaction from first to last. It 
is sneaking, 
a 
throughout. 


| prope rly. Slaves that are sick or promise to : 


“4 sie } eae 
perfidous, bloodstained cruelty 


As long as Spain and Brazil allow the dai'y 
bread of their Executive power to be its daily | 
shame, and uphold the tra‘Te, so long will the | 
prosper. That itis only necessary | 
for those Governmentsto interfere to suppress the 
rade, is evident. In 1840 and 1841 the Bra- | 
zilian authorities interfered for its su ; 
and the good eflect was evident. During | 
those years the Brazilian authorities did int re | 
1 lo so awain, and more effectually. 


pression 


: : 
ispartero, much to his eredit. when In power 





appointed an honorable and enli 
Gen. Valdez, to the command of Cuba. 





Vienna iis abolition was agreed upon immediately | his pre decessors used to derive from the slave 
by some, prospective by ther awers | spl te} » 7 4 1 } 1 ’ ' 
30 ; I SPCK ively ¥Y alien par Crs. A spi Itrade. He assembled the land-holders and mer- 
vorthy of camp-followers and body-stri ippers was] ponte of On} aes ge BS ales Be . 
pae tts OF Cuba, ang tntormed therm, that acting 
manifested an the oeeasion by the first centlemen of ji ler ord fre e yen 4 | aad 
oe ..- tunder orders fron his mment, and accord- 
(urope. 3 he Abbe du Pradt. in his History ol eth is = 


Congress, tells us secrets worth knowing, that should 

forever nile ence the tongue of foreign defamation when i 
iT 
i 


it w ags agains t America In regard to sli avery, Car- 


ne to his own sense of duty 
osuppress. the 


almost fully true to his word ; 


, he had determined 
slave trade in Cuba. He was 
the second year, 


“yt rer ti ‘ie war i? Wo Afrie aA—st/ raling men, women and in 1842 he reduees } the numbe y of importec | gh: aly es 
to 3,100—it was 14,000 when he came into] steel; either of the m may hammer on wood fo 


eluldren, and killing two thirds of any given numbe: 


for the sake of the ‘other third, was considered an power. 








Both Spain and Brazil have telapsed from 
their worthy and respectable attempts to subdue 
|the evil. Their present shame is the more enor- 
| mous from such declension in the scale of morals. 
No excuse, no subterfuge, no lie can save the 
‘officers of their Government from the blood- 


|money curses which day now fall on their 
| heads. 


JERUSAL FM AT SUNSET. 

E generally resorted to the city as the 
sun douilaeds Solemn, sepulchral, is the char- 
acter then impressed upon the mind. Here 
is a city still to the eye extensive and pop- 
ulous, but no voice arises ‘from its wide area and 
the hills and valleys around. The evening 
breeze rustles among its hoary trees, sweeping 
sadly the bleak rocky surface of the ground.— 
The red light glances over the city, touching its 
domes and minarets with a last dyin g gleam, and 


the dreary hills are broken into grand masses of 


purple and vermillion, while the glen below, 
where sleep millions of the sons of Israel, and 
the sad groves which shrouded the agony ot 
Christ, are sinking into the shades of night. 
Such is the hour to view Jerusalem, alone, 
seated under some ancient tree, memorial of her 
past burden of glory and guilt. Then, looking 
eastward over the far horizon of Moab and the 
desert, glowing in the sun’s last rays, complete 


the tle lible impressions of a scene that for its 
| associations is unequalled 1 in the world. Our sur- 


vey of Olivet would be incomple te without visi- 


| ting Bethany, which is, in fact, at its eastern ex- 


tre mity, the village to which Jesus so often re- 


tired to visit the hospitable family of Lazarus. 


The path continues from the crest of Olivet, 

and, as we lose sight of Jerusalem, presents us 
with a succession of pleasing landscapes. ‘The 
approach is through the open cornfields: the 
white roofs of the : sequestered village are seen 
among groves of olives, which mark ne arly the 
extremity of cultivation, before we reach the 
solitudes of the desert. There are, on the 
right, the remains of a building of the middle 


‘ages, and on the bleak hill beyond the more ex- 


tensive ruins of a castle or convent, overlooking 


!the Dead Sea and the Moab mountains. In the 


village is shown a tomb which tradition has se- 
lected as that of Lazarus. The pilgrim will 
linger about this pastoral spot recalling the 


| walks through the cornfields, where Jesus pluck- 
ed the ears of corn by the way side, or imagin- 


ing the sister of Lazarus coming forth to meet 

him, and conduct him to the tomb of his friend. 

Of all the walks about Jerusalem, this to Petha- 

ny, over the Mount of Olives, is the most pic- 

turesque in itself, and the most pl asing In its re- 
! 


collections. —Barlett’s Jerusalem 


’ ° 7 
Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than 


to lose the will to please ~when we ere conscious 


of the power, or shew more cruelty than to 
‘hoose any kind of influence betore that ot 
kindness and good humour. He thet regards tt 

welfare of others, should make his virtue ap- 


| proachable, that if Hay | loved and COPE 


mid he that considers the wants which eve: 


man feels, or will feel, of external assistance, 


must rather wish to be surrounded by thos 


that love him. than by those that admire In 


execlencies, of solicit his favers; for admira- 
tion ceases with novelty, and interest gains its 
nd and retires. A mon whose great qualities 
want the ornament of superfcial attractions, is 
ee { es 


Ike a naked mountain with mines of gold, whi 
will be fir cpr nied only till the treasure is ex- 
i 


austed.—Jchasen. 


In most quarre ls there is afault on both sides 
\ quarrel may be ceaneted with a spark, which 
cannot be produced without a flint, as well as a 


Vo 


ever, no fire will fol v.— Anon. 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 





PIPL PLLLPELPL PPL 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book sad Joh Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 

BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 

PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 


will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 


JONATHAN T. JONES, 
corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.’ 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full snpply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO as at any other Store in the city, Par- 


ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 
5m11 M. BUZBY. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


POR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, | 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural | 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished | 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy | 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental illusirations, 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tnition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual | 
prices, ‘The pupils have access to a well selecied Library Each | 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
also have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 
two weeks inthe Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d | 
second day in the 5.h month, and Winter term the second 2d day | 
in the J 1th month, 

Application for admission to the School, can be made by letter 
or otherwise. to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. 3u14 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 


, 





ry , WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
pust RECEIN ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, | 
e 1 vol, 8vo. For sale by ; 


T. &, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


SEWEL’S HISTORY, 

QO' THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRESS OF | 
J THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now In 
rress and will be publishedabout the first of Seventh-month 
next, in Pwo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each, 
Prospectuses contauvng further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to 'T. EB. Chap- 
man, the Agent Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York. 
‘L}hose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to | 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


OR BOYS.—This institation is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road trom Franktord t» Germaniown, The 
salubrity and beauty of the place. combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, ret:der it one of the most desirable silu- 


ations in the country. 
Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 


influence of improper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the siudeuts will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals. 

The Boarding departmentis under the parucular care of the 
parents of the subscribers, 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 


all the higher departments of Science ‘To render the natural 


sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagra::.s and experimenis 
The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable m advance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fue:, &c.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to * Clermout Academy, neat 
Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 2 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 9) 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia--Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger. Joseph Walmsiey, 'T. E:llwood Chapman, Wm, C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson, N. Shoemaker, M. D. 

In Germantown—Thomas Fk Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, De!.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.— Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman. Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
man, Joshua Fell, Vhiladelphia co Pa. 3m* 


Principals. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 


without mordant—warranted. 


WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing } 


old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 


; 
ne ¥ : ‘ 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
ee 
; 
| 
| 


knobs, castors, &c. 
SUPERIOR ‘TEABERRY MOUTH WASIL, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 
IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 
CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 


Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put | 


upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 


ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 


Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 


and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 | 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
EK LLWOOY) CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth street, 


— keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 


C . .. | Books and Stationery, &c. to which he invites the attention of 
()' a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
l } 


| School Teachers, Library Committees, and otber . 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 
He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; 
among them will be tound Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 


The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace. Friends’ Diverpline, | 


Dr. Parrish’s Letier, &c. &e, 3mo30 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 


a" learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from 


the country would be prelerred. Apply at 82 Spruce | 


WM. C. MURPHY. 


st. above Second. 


NARRATIVES, &&. OF ANN BYRD. 


‘US'T PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 


e Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 
Ann tyrd, price 31 cents 
4imn6 T. Ek. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 


BOOKS 


their collecnion of Friends Books, are request d to make | 
early appheation toeuher of the above, as the edition is limi- | FWUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E 
ted—and it is probab'e that a period of many yerurs will Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp’ a; by Baker 


elapse. betore there will be a demand suflicient. to warrant 
the pri ing of another. BAKER & CR ANE, 
Publishe rs, 158 Pearl st a Y. 


Fifth-month 20:h, 1844 


ISAAC DIXON, 
Cans AND WATPCIL MAKER, No, 150 South Street. 
4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia, 
6m8-Cmos 


JUST PUBLISTiED 


Nas MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPR] 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
&e., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe En 

ish edition nu one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat musin binding, 82, sheep, (Library 
style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER& CRANE, ~ 


158 Pearl streer, N. \ 
- A ore nts for the saie ol J mn and Is mc Comlv's p ibli- 
calions. 


REPOSTTORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
7, Ek. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends 
e that he has on hand a general assortment of Frignps’ 
Works, a! his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 

Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies 
by George Traman, John Jackson and ‘'homas B Long. 
streth— Narratives, Pious Meditations. &c. of Ann Byrd, late 
of New York. dec'd—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem of 
Nature, compiled by the **Association for the improvement of 


Juvenile Books,’’ &c 


& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fulle .8 East Bal- 

tumore street, Baltimore. 

Job Scott's Journal and Works, in two vols. &8vo. 3 00 

Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 
ters, Memoria’s, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 | 
Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- | 

larged, 18mo 374 
Philadelphia Memorials of dececsed Friends, Ww 
loshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, 624 | 
Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of Jarves Hamton, late of Bug ks | 

county Pa 3] 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 3] 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 


SUPERLOR INDELIBLE INK, 


B ARNIULL'S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
) preparation, warranied to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK 
black, blue, or red Ink Powder, &c. &e F 

Sold wholesal Jietail, by 


WM. D. PARRISH, 


{m20-ly { north Fitih Stree t, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smiit:, with a Memoir of her Life. prepared 
by a few of her particuiar frends  Pnee 374 cents. 
Also, just received. A Sermon, by Lucretia Mutt, delivered at 
Washington City. Pitee & cents 3m30 
T. Ek. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL 
4 OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 
tun County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm coultains npwar s 
of 50acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘! bose pupil. who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be sided im the 


-| exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 


. . j . = e T1iTK ~ 4 . 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free trom the | Of thelt studies, when parents desire it 


‘T'.e course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 


the tigher departments ofa liberal and practical English 


education; Natural Philosophy, Chem siry, Puystology, Bota- 
ny and«ther departments of Natural History, wilt receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illust:ated by excellent apparatus and 
specrmens A large and well selected Library wili be open to 
the vse of the students, 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste tor 
useful knowledge as will be calculaicd to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their uselulness and 


happiness in life. 





All the pupils will live in the family as onr own children ; 
their murals and deportment will receive the mos! caretul at- 
tention. ‘lhe number will be limited, and the whole atren- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoied to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continne till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. The Winter ‘Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue tll the 
last Seventh day,in the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. 

he charge for ‘luition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assisian:. 


REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 


Wm. M. Muzzev, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132’ North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 
Kensington—Jonathan Wainwnght. 
Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 
In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 


ores : a | Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
. DELISLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and | 
} 


* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscoin. 

‘* Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis. 

‘¢ Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

‘«. Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘¢ Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
| and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 
| may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. . 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 


VW 7THOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse. 
No. 4 North Filth Street, two doors above Marker. 


| Philadelphia. 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 

la general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
} 


ier, 


pers ; 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powe 
| Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
| which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

i Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
4m20-ly 


| at cash prices. 


CLOTH STORE. 

ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
7 sireets have ju:t received a handsome assurtinent of Spring 
Goods, Comprising mn part 
French blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive — do. 
American do do da do, 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 

Cassimeres 
English and French black satin Vestings. 


Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseiiles do 

fuffand white cashmeretie do 


‘T'weed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges. 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons P 

Brown Hollands, Silecias, &e. 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
| Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trieamines which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


THE 


| Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


| . 
Is published every Seventh-day, 


| At No. 3 South Fifth Strect, corner of Merchant St. 


BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 
LLL TS A A ON RO 


rERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos 


ion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 

Advertisements wil! be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents fur each additional Insertion. 


Se 


3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subsenp- 


phere gE 


